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WASHINGTON APTEE THE KEVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 

BY WILLIAM S. BAKER. 

(Continued from page 50.) 

1797. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 3. 

At Philadelphia : Visits the Globe Mills, situate at what 
is now the intersection of Germantown Avenue and Girard 

Avenue. 1 

" 1797. — One of the earliest manufactories in the United States, of any 
extent, for spinning and weaving flax, hemp, and tow, by water power, was 
that of James Davenport, put in operation with patent machinery within 
the last twelve months, at the Globe Mills, at the north end of Second 
Street, Philadelphia. It was visited at the beginning of the year [1797] 
by Washington and several members of Congress, who were highly pleased 
with the ingenuity and novelty of the machinery. The President in par- 
ticular expressed a high opinion of the merits of the patentee, Mr. Daven- 
port ; 2 and an earnest wish that a work so honorable to the infant manu- 
factories of the Union, might be extended to different parts of the country. 
The labor was chiefly performed by boys." — Bishop's History of American 
Manufactures from 1608 to 1860, Vol. I. p. 71. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 8. 

At Philadelphia : " The first thing I shall do, after I am 
settled at Mount Vernon, will be to adjust all my accounts 
of a private nature ; the doing of which, as they ought, has 
been prevented by public avocations." — Washington to David 
Stuart. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 12. 

At Philadelphia : " January 13. — Yesterday the Senate of 
this Commonwealth [Pennsylvania] waited on the President 

1 An interesting paper by Samuel H. Needles, entitled " The Governor's 
Mill and the Globe Mills, Philadelphia," will be found in Vol. VIII. pp. 
279-377 of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 

2 James Davenport received (February 14, 1794) the first patent for any 
kind of textile machine issued in the United States. 

Vol. xxi. — 13 
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of the United States and presented him with an Address." 
— Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 

At Philadelphia: " February 9. — I saw the President and 
Mrs. Washington on Tuesday [February 7], and am to dine 
there to-day. They are both extremely well." — James Iredell 
to Mrs. Iredell. 

" In private, as well as in public, his [Washington's] punctuality was 
observable. He had a well regulated clock in his entry, by which the move- 
ments of his whole family, as well as his own were regulated. At his dinner 
parties he allowed Ave minutes for the variation of time pieces, and after 
they were expired he wo.uld wait for no one. Some lagging members of 
Congress came in when not only dinner was begun, but, considerably ad- 
vanced. His only apology was, ' Sir or Gentlemen, we are too punctual for 
you ;' or in pleasantry, ' Gentlemen, I have a cook, who never asks whether 
the company has come, but whether the hour has come. ' Washington sat 
as a guest at his dinner table, about half way from its head to its foot. The 
place of the chaplain was directly opposite to the President. The company 
stood while the blessing was asked, and on a certain occasion, the President's 
mind was probably occupied with some interesting concern, and on going to 
the table he began to ask a blessing himself. He uttered but a word or two, 
when bowing to me, he requested me to proceed, which I accordingly did. 
I mention this because it shows that President Washington always asked a 
blessing himself, when a chaplain was not present. " — Reminiscences of Ashbel 
Green: 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 

At Philadelphia : " February 20.— On Friday last [Feb- 
ruary 17] the House of Representatives of this Common- 
wealth [Pennsylvania] waited on the President of the 
United States with an Address." — Claypoole's American 
Daily Advertiser. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 

At Philadelphia : " February 18. — At four o'clock I went 
with the following members of the [Pennsylvania] House 
[of Representatives] and dined with that great and good 
man, George Washington, President of the United States, 
who will retire from office on March 4th next, at which 
time John Adams, the present Vice-President, will take his 
place : Speaker [George] Latimer, [Joseph] Ball, [Francis] 
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Gurney, [Robert] Wain, and [Lawrence] Seckel, of Phila- 
delphia; [Richard] Keys, [Thomas] Boude, [Abraham] 
Carpenter, and [Jeremiah] Brown, of Lancaster; [John] 
Hulme, [Theophilus] Foulke, [Ralph] Stover, and [Isaac] 
Van Horn, of Bucks; [Robert] Frazer, [Thomas] Bull, and 
[James] Hanuum, of Chester ; [William] McPherson, [Alex- 
ander] Turner, [William] Miller, and [John] Stewart, of 
York; and [Samuel] Marshall, of Huntingdon. Our 
Speaker sat between the President and his lady, and I on 
the left of the President." — Diary of Jacob Hiltzheirner. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 1 

At Philadelphia: "February 23. — Yesterday being the 
anniversary of the birthday of the President of the United 
States, in which he entered the 65th [66th] year of his age, 
it was observed here as a day of Festival and Rejoicing. 
It was ushered in by ringing of bells and firing of cannon. 
Most of the members of Congress and the Governor and 
the Legislature of this State in a body congratulated him 
on the occasion. The Officers of the Militia met at Eleven 
o'clock at the State-House, and marched from thence to the 
house of the President to whom they presented an address, 
and received his answer thereto. They then returned to 
the State House, and accompanied the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati in their visit to the President, who also presented to 
him an address and received his answer. At twelve o'clock 
a federal salute was fired. The procession was attended by 
the uniform military corps, who performed a variety of 
evolutions on the occasion. 

" This day has always been observed in this city by marks 
of joy and festivity ; but this being the last birth day which 
will return to George Washington, as Chief Magistrate of 
the Union, it was not only honoured by outward marks of 
joy, but by sensations of a peculiar kind, which are better 

i " February 24. — On Wednesday evening [February 22] arrived in town, 
on a visit to the President of the United States the famous Mohawk Chief 
Colonel Joseph Brant, and the Seneka Chief Cornplanter." — Claypoole's 
American Daily Advertiser. 
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felt than expressed — they were those of Gratitude and 
Esteem for Eminent Services. 

" In the Evening there was a Ball on the occasion at 
Rickett's Amphitheatre, 1 which for Splendor, Taste and 
Elegance, was, perhaps, never excelled hy any similar Enter- 
tainment in the United States." — Claypoole's American Daily 
Advertiser. 

" February 24. — The President's birthday (the 22d) was celebrated here 
with every possible mark of attachment, affection and respect, rendered 
affecting beyond all expression, by its being in some degree a parting scene. 
Mrs. Washington was moved even to tears, with the mingled emotions of 
gratitude for such strong proofs of public regard, and the new prospect of 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of domestic life : she expressed herself some- 
thing to this effect. I never saw the President look better, or in finer 
spirits, but his emotions were too powerful to be concealed. He could some- 
times scarcely speak. Three rooms of his house were almost entirely full 
from 12 to 3, and such a crowd at the door it was difficult to get in. At the 
Amphitheatre at night it is supposed there was at least 1200 persons. The 
show was a very brilliant one, but such scrambling to go to supper that 
there was some danger of being squeezed to death. The Vice President 
handed in Mrs. Washington, and the President immediately followed. The 
applause with which they were received is indescribable. The same was 
shown on their return from supper. The music added greatly to the interest 
of the scene. The President staid till between 12 and 1." — James Iredell 
to Mrs. Iredell. 

" It was the usage, while Washington was President of the United States, 
for the clergy of the city to go in a body to congratulate him on his birth- 
day ; and on these occasions he always appeared unusually cheerful. The 
last time we made such a call, which was about ten days before his retire- 
ment from office, he said with singular vivacity, ' Gentlemen I feel the 
weight of years ; I take a pair of sixes on my shoulders this day.' This 
great man was not in his proper element when he attempted a pleasant con- 
ceit. I never witnessed his making the attempt but on this occasion ; and 
if his allusion, as I suppose must have been the case, was to the fifty-sixes 
used in weighing heavy articles, it was surely far-fetched and not very ob- 
vious. He entered his Sixty-sixth year at this time." — Reminiscences of 
Ashbel Green. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 

At Philadelphia : " March 1. — An Address of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Massachusetts, was on Friday last 
[February 24] presented to the President of the United 

1 Southwest corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets. 
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States by the Senators representing that State in Congress, 
accompanied by most of the Members of the House of 
Representatives, from that State." — Claypoole's American 
Daily Advertiser. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

At Philadelphia : " February 28. — Yesterday at twelve 
o'clock the Common Council of this city waited on the 
President of the United States with an address. And at 
half past twelve the Select Council waited on the President, 
and presented their address." — Claypoole's American Daily 
Advertiser. 

" February 27. — We are informed that the President of the United States 
will be at the representation of the new comedy, The Way to get Married, 
this evening, at the New Theatre." 1 — Idem. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

At Philadelphia : " February 28. — The President and his 
family honor the Ladies Concert with their presence this 
evening." — Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

George Gibbs, in his " Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington 
and John Adams," published in 1846, makes the following beautiful refer- 
ence to the last levee of Washington as President, which was doubtless held 
on this day, February 28 : " Just before his final retirement, Washington 
held his last formal levee. An occasion more respectable in simplicity, 
more imposing in dignity, more affecting in the sensations which it 
awakened, the ceremonials of rulers never exhibited. There were the great 
chiefs of the republic of all parties and opinions ; veterans of the war of in- 
dependence, weather stained and scarred ; white haired statesmen, who, in 
retirement, were enjoying the fruits of former toil ; there were his executive 
counsellors and private friends ; ministers of foreign governments, whose 
veneration approached that of his countrymen ; citizens, who came to offer 
the tribute of a respect, sincere and disinterested. Little was there of the 
pageantry of courts, little of the glitter which attends the receptions of 
royalty ; yet in the grave assemblage that stood in that unadorned chamber, 
there was a majesty which these knew not. The dignitaries of a nation had 
come together to bid farewell to one, who at their own free call, by their 

1 " NEW THEATRE. THIS EVENING, February 27. By particular 
desire, will be presented, the last new Comedy. The way to get Married ; 
after the comedy the comic ballet Dermot $ Kathleen, or Animal Magnet- 
ism." — Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 
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own willing trust — not as an honor to be coveted, but as a duty to be dis- 
charged — had in turn led their armies and executed their laws ; one who 
now, his last task worthily fulfilled, was to take his place again among them, 
readier to relinquish than he had been to undertake power ; a soldier, with- 
out stain upon his arms ; a ruler, without personal ambition ; a wise and 
upright statesman ; a citizen of self-sacrificing patriotism ; a man pure, 
unblemished and true in every relation he had filled ; one to whom all ages 
should point as the testimony that virtue and greatness had been and could 
be united." 

THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 

At Philadelphia : " March 3. — Yesterday the Rector, 
Church Wardens and Vestrymen of the United Episcopal 
Churches of Christ Church and St. Peter's waited on the 
President of the United States with an Address." — Clay- 
poole's American Daily Advertiser. 

On the following day, March 3, a number of the clergy of the city and 
vicinity of Philadelphia also presented the President with an address. The 
Reverend Ashbel Green, referring to this in his Reminiscences, says, " On 
the 4th [?] of March, when he carried into effect his purpose of retirement, 
which he had previously announced, the city clergy waited on him with an 
address ; which, with his answer, was published in the newspapers of the 
day. Mr. Jefferson in a letter published after his death, speaks of the design 
of this address, and of the character of its answer, as indicating that "Wash- 
ington was suspected of infidelity, and broadly intimates that such a sus- 
picion was just. As to the design of the address, I may be allowed to say, 
that Mr. Jefferson's remarks are incorrect, since by the appointment of my 
clerical brethren, it was penned by myself, and I have not a doubt that the 
whole imputation was groundless." 

FRIDAY, MARCH 3. 1 

At Philadelphia : " March 2. — To-morrow [March 3] at 
dinner I shall, as a servant of the public, take my leave of 
the President elect, of the foreign characters, the heads of 
departments, &c, and the day following, with pleasure, I 
shall witness the inauguration of my successor to the chair 
of government." — Washington to General Knox. 

Of this dinner, Bishop "White, one of the guests, writes, " On the day 
before his leaving the Presidential chair a large company dined with him. 

1 " March 3. — This evening is Mrs. "Washington's last drawing-room, and 
a very crowded one it will be, though extremely exciting to a person of any 
sensibility." — James Iredell to Mrs. Iredell. 
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Among them were the foreign ministers and their ladies, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, 1 Mr. Jefferson, with other conspicuous persons of both sexes. 
During the dinner much hilarity prevailed ; but on the removal of the cloth 
it was put an end to by the President, certainly without design. Having 
filled his glass, he addressed the company, with a smile on his countenance, 
as nearly as can be recollected in the following terms : ' Ladies and gentle- 
men, this is the last time I shall drink your health as a public man. I do it 
with sincerity, and wishing you all possible happiness!' There was an end 
of all pleasantry. He who gives this relation accidentally directed his eye 
to the lady of the British minister (Mrs. Liston) and tears were running 
down her cheeks." ' 

SATUEDAY, MABCH 4. 

At Philadelphia : " March 6. — On Saturday [March 4], at 
twelve o'clock, agreeably to the notification which he gave 
to both Houses of Congress soon after his election, John 
Adams, as President of the United States, attended in the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives, to take his Oath 
of Office, according to the directions of the Constitution. 
On his entrance, as well as on the entrance of the late Pres- 
ident, and of Thomas Jefferson, the Vice President, loud 
and reiterated applause involuntarily burst from the audi- 
ence. The President having taken his seat on the elevated 
Chair of the Speaker of the House of Representatives,* the 
Vice-President, the late President, and the Secretary of the 
Senate 4 on his right, the Speaker and Clerk 6 of the House 
of Representatives on his left, and the Chief Justice of the 
United States 6 and the Associate Judges 7 at a table in the 
centre, all the foreign Ministers and Ambassadors, the Heads 
of Departments, General [James] Wilkinson, the Com- 



1 This is incorrect. Mrs. Adams at this time was at home at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, and not in Philadelphia. 

2 " Memoir of the Life of Bishop White," by Bird Wilson, D.D. Phila- 
delphia, 1839, p. 191. 

8 Jonathan Dayton, of New Jersey. 

4 Samuel Allyne Otis, of Massachusetts. 

6 John Beckley, of Virginia. 

• Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut. 

'William Cushing, of Massachusetts ; James Wilson, of Pennsylvania; 
and James Iredell, of North Carolina. The Judges not present were Wil- 
liam Patterson, of New Jersey, and Samuel Chase, of Maryland. 
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mander-in-Chief, and a very crowded auditory of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of this city being present, the President 
proceeded to deliver his Speech. . . . 

" After concluding his speech, the President descended 
from his seat to receive his oath of office from the Chief 
Justice, who pronounced the following constitutional oath 
with great solemnity, which was repeated by the President 
in an equally audible and solemn manner. ' I do solemnly 
swear, that I will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the United 
States.' 

" Having taken his oath, the President again resumed 
his seat, and, after sitting a moment, rose, bowed to the 
audience, and retired. After him, followed the Vice Presi- 
dent (though not without a contest betwixt the late President 
and him with respect to Precedence, the former insisting 
upon the Vice President taking it, and he with great re- 
luctance receiving it). Afterwards followed the members 
of the Senate, Foreign Ministers, Heads of Departments, 
Eepresentatives, &c." x — Claypoole's American Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 

" On Saturday [March 4] the Merchants of Philadelphia gave a Public 
Dinner, at Bickett's Circus, 2 to GEORGE WASHINGTON, in testimony 

1 " March 5. — Your dearest friend never had a more trying day than 
yesterday. A solemn scene it was indeed, and it was made affecting to me 
by the presence of the General, whose countenance was as serene and un- 
clouded as the day. He seemed to me to enjoy a triumph over me. Me- 
thought I heard him say, ' Ay ! I am fairly out and you fairly in ! See 
which of us will be happiest !' When the ceremony was over, he came and 
made me a visit, and cordially congratulated me, and wished my adminis- 
tration might be happy, successful, and honourable. ... In the chamber of 
the House of Eepresentatives was a multitude as great as the space could 
contain, and I believe scarcely a dry eye but Washington's." — John Adams 
to Mrs. Adams. 

2 Rickett's Circus was first opened (April 12, 1793) at the southwest 
corner of Twelfth and Market Streets. In the fall of 1795 it was removed 
to a large circular building erected for the purpose at the southwest corner 
of Sixth and Chestnut Streets. This was known as Rickett's Amphi- 
theatre. 
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of their approbation of his conduct as President of the United States. — The 
Company, among whom were all the Foreign Ministers, many of the Mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress, the Governor of the state, and all the 
principal merchants of the city, met at Oeller's hotel 1 and marched in pro- 
cession from thence to the place of entertainment. On their entering the 
Circus, Washington's march resounded through the place, and a curtain drew 
up which presented to view a transparent full length painting of the late 
President, whom Fame is crowning with a "Wreath of Laurel, taking leave 
after delivering to her his valedictory address, of the Genius of America, 
who is represented by a Female Figure holding the Cap of Liberty in her 
hand, with an Altar before her, inscribed Public Gratitude. In the 
painting are introduced several emblematic devices of the honours he had 
acquired by his public services, and a distant view of Mount Vernon, the 
seat of retirement. 2 Not less than two hundred and forty persons were 
present, and a most sumptuous entertainment was provided by Mr. Eichardet, 3 
which consisted of four hundred dishes of the most choice viands which 
money could purchase or art prepare, dressed and served up in a manner 
which did him the highest credit. Mr. Willing and Mr. Fitzimmons pre- 
sided, and the whole was conducted with the greatest order." — Claypoole's 
American Daily Advertiser. 

THTJESDAY, MAECH 9. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " March 10. — Yesterday morning 
at 7 o'clock General Washington and family left this City 
for Mount Vernon." — Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser. 

" March 9. — The President and Mrs. Washington go off this morning 
for Mount Vernon. Yesterday afternoon he came to make me his farewell 
visit, and requested me, in his own name and Mrs. W s , to present 'their 
respects' to Mrs. Adams." — John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 

SUNDAY, MAECH 12. 

At Baltimore : " March 13. — Last evening arrived in this 
city, on his way to Mount Vernon, the illustrious object of 
veneration and gratitude, George Washington. His Ex- 
cellency was accompanied by his lady and Miss Custis, and 
by the son of the Unfortunate Lafayette and his preceptor. 

1 South side of Chestnut, west of Sixth Street, adjoining Eickett's Am- 
phitheatre. 

2 This painting was the work of Charles Willson Peale. An engraving 
of it, executed by Alexander Lawson, was published in the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine for January, 1799. 

3 Samuel Eichardet, " master of the City Tavern and Merchant's Coffee 
House, 86 sooth second St." — Philadelphia Directory, 1797. 
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At a distance from the city, he was met by a crowd of citi- 
zens, on horse and foot, who thronged the road to greet 
him, and by a detachment from Captain Hollingsworth's 
troop, who escorted him in through as great a concourse 
of people as Baltimore ever witnessed. On alighting at the 
Fountain Inn, the General was saluted with reiterated and 
thundering huzzas from the spectators. His Excellency, 
with the companions of his journey, leaves town we under- 
stand this morning." — Baltimore paper. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15. 

At Mount Vernon : " March 19. — We arrived here on 
Wednesday [March 15], without any accident, after a te- 
dious and fatiguing journey of seven days. . . . Grandpapa is 
very well & much pleased with being once more Farmer 
Washington." — Nelly Custis to Mrs. Wolcott. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 1. 

At Alexandria : Dines by invitation (at Abert's Tavern) 
with the Ancient York Masons of Alexandria Lodge, No. 
22. Returns to Mount Vernon under an escort of mounted 
troops of the town. 

MONDAY, APRIL 3. 

At Mount Vernon : " I find myself in the situation nearly 
of a new beginner ; for, although I have not houses to build 
(except one, which I must erect for the accommodation and 
security of my military, civil, and private papers, which are 
voluminous and may be interesting), yet I have scarcely 
any thing else about me, that does not require considerable 
repairs. In a word, I am already surrounded by joiners, 
masons, and painters ; and such is my anxiety to get out of 
their hands, that I have scarcely a room to put a friend into, 
or to sit in myself, without the music of hammers, or the 
odoriferous scent of paint." — Washington to James McHenry. 

MONDAY, MAY 15. 

At Mount Vernon : " To make and sell a little flour an- 
nually, to repair houses (going fast to ruin), to build one 
for the security of my papers of a public nature, and to 
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amuse myself in agricultural and rural pursuits, will con- 
stitute employment for the few years I have to remain on 
this terrestrial globe. If, also, I could now and then meet 
the friends I esteem, it would fill the measure and add zest 
to my enjoyments; but, if ever this happens, it must be 
under my own vine and fig-tree, as I do not think it prob- 
able that I shall go beyond twenty miles from them." — 
Washington to Oliver Woleott. 

MONDAY, MAT 29. 

At Mount Vernon : " I begin my diurnal course with the 
sun ; if my hirelings are not in their places at that time I 
send them messages of sorrow for their indisposition ; having 
put these wheels in motion, I examine the state of things 
further ; the more they are probed, the deeper I find the 
wounds, which my buildings have sustained by an absence 
and neglect of eight years ; by the time I have accomplished 
these matters, breakfast (a little after seven o'clock) is 
ready ; this being over, I mount my horse and ride round 
my farms, which employs me until it is time to dress for 
dinner, at which I rarely miss seeing strange faces, come as 
they say out of respect for me. Pray, would not the word 
curiosity answer as well? And how different this from 
having a few social friends at a cheerful board ! The usual 
time of sitting at table, a walk, and tea, bring me within 
the dawn of candlelight ; previous to which, if not prevented 
by company, I resolve, that, as soon as the glimmering taper 
supplies the place of the great luminary, I will retire to my 
writing-table and acknowledge the letters I have received ; 
but when the lights are brought, I feel tired and disinclined 
to engage in this work conceiving that the next night will 
do as well. The next night comes, and with it the same 
causes for postponement, and so on. . . . Having given you 
the history of a day, it will serve for a year." — Washington 
to James McHenry. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 24. 

At Mount Vernon : " I am very glad to hear, that my old 
friend and acquaintance General Kochambeau is alive, and 
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in the enjoyment of tolerably good health. It is some years 
since I had the honor to receive a letter from him ; but, if 
it should fall in your way at any time to recall me to his 
remembrance by the presentation of my best regards to him, 
which I pray you to accept also yourself it would oblige 
me." — Washington to General Maihieu Dumas. 

The following extracts from the privately printed diary of Amariah Frost, 
of Milford, Massachusetts, who visited Mount Vernon in June, 1797, are 
transcribed from an article by Moncure D. Conway, entitled " Footprints in 
Washingtonland," in Harper's New Monthly Magazine for April, 1889: 

"We arrived at the President's seat about 10 o'clock. The General was 
out on horseback viewing his labourers at harvest ; we were desired to tarry 
until he should return. . . . "We had rum punch brought us by a servant. 
We viewed the gardens and walks, which are very elegant, abounding with 
many curiosities. Fig-trees, raisins, limes, oranges, etc., large English 
mulberries, artichokes, etc. The President returned ; he received us very 
politely. . . . His lady also came in and conversed with us very familiarly 
respecting Boston, Cambridge, the officers of the army, etc. The son of 
the Marquis De La Fayette also came into the room where we sat, which 
was a large entry, and conversed some. . . . The President came and de- 
sired us to walk in to dinner. We then walked into a room where were 
Mrs. Law, Mrs. Peters, and a young lady, all grand-daughters of Mrs. 
Washington. The President directed us where to sit (no grace was said). 
Mrs. Washington sat at the head, the President next to her at her right. . . . 
The dinner was very good — a small roasted pigg, boiled leg of lamb, beef, 
peas, lettice, cucumbers, artichokes, etc., puddings, tarts, etc. We were 
desired to call for what drink we chose. He took a glass of wine with Mrs. 
Law first, which example was followed by Dr. Croker and Mrs. Washington, 
myself and Mrs. Peters, Mr. Fayette and the young lady, whose name is 
Custis. When the cloth was taken away the President gave ' All our 
Friends.' He spoke of the improvements made in the United States. . . . 
Much more was said, but nothing respecting our present politicks." 

THUESDAT, JULY 6. 

At Mount Vernon : " On the 6th of July I set off, having 
a letter to the president from his nephew, my particular 
friend, Bushrod Washington, Esquire. Having alighted at 
Mount Vernon, I sent in my letter of introduction, and 
walked into the portico, west of the river. In about ten 
minutes the president came to me. He wore a plain blue 
coat ; his hair dressed and powdered. There was a reserve, 
but no hauteur in his manner. He shook me by the hand, 
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said lie was glad to see a friend of his nephew's, drew a 
chair, and desired me to sit down." — Benjamin H. Latrobe 
(Dunlap's Arts of Design, Vol. II. p. 475). 

" The conversation lasted above an hour, and as he had at first told me, 
that he was endeavouring to finish some letters to go by post, upon a variety 
of business, ' which, notwithstanding his distance from government, still 
pressed upon him in his retirement,' I got up to take my leave, but he 
desired me, in a manner very much like Dr. Johnson's, to ' keep my chair ;' 
and then continued to talk to me about the great works going on in Eng- 
land, and my own objects in this country. I found him well acquainted 
with my mother's family in Pennsylvania. After much conversation upon 
the coal mines, on James' River, I told him of the silver mine at Rochester. 
He laughed most heartily at the very mention of the thing. I explained to 
him the nature of the expectations formed of its productiveness, and satis- 
fied him of the probability that one might exist there. He made several 
minute inquiries concerning it, and then said, ' it would give him real un- 
easiness, should any silver or gold mine be discovered that would tempt 
considerable capitals into the prosecution of that object, and that he heartily 
wished for his country, that it might contain no mines but such as the 
plough could reach, excepting only coal and iron.' 

"After conversing with me for more than two hours, he got up and said 
that, ' we should meet again at dinner.' I then strolled about the lawn, and 
took a few sketches of the house, &c. Upon my return I found Mrs. Wash- 
ington and her grand-daughter, Miss Custis, in the hall. I introduced my- 
self to Mrs. Washington, as the friend of her nephew, and she immediately 
entered into conversation upon the prospect from the lawn, and presently 
gave me an account of her family, in a good-humoured free manner, that was 
extremely pleasing and flattering. She retains strong remains of consider- 
able beauty, and seems to enjoy good health and as good humour. She has 
no affectation of superiority, but acts completely in the character of the mis- 
tress of the house of a respectable and opulent country gentleman. His 
grand-daughter, Miss Eleanor Custis, has more perfection of form, of ex- 
pression, of colour, of softness, and of firmness of mind, than I have ever 
seen before. Young La Payette, with his tutor, came down some time be- 
fore dinner. He is a young man of seventeen years of age, of a mild, 
pleasant countenance, making a favourable impression at first sight. Din- 
ner was served up about half-past three. . . . 

"Washington has something uncommonly majestic and commanding in 
his walk, his address, his figure, and his countenance. His face is however 
characterized more by intense and powerful thought, than by quick and 
powerful conception. There is a mildness about its expression, and an air of 
reserve in his manner which lowers its tone still more. He is sixty-four, 
but appears some years younger, and has sufficient vigour to last many 
years yet. He was frequently entirely silent for many minutes, during 
which time an awkward silence seemed to prevail in the circle. His answers 
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were often short, and sometimes approaching to moroseness. He did not at 
any time speak with remarkable fluency ; perhaps the extreme correctness 
of his language, which almost seemed studied, prevented that effect. He 
appeared to enjoy a humorous observation, and made several himself. He 
laughed heartily several times, and in a very good humoured manner." — 
Benjamin H. Latbobe. 

FRIDAY, JULY 7. 

At Mount Vernon : " Your ' View of the Causes and 
Consequences of the present "War with France,' which you 
were pleased to send to me through the medium of Mr. Bond 
of Philadelphia, 1 has been duly received, and I pray you to 
accept my best acknowledgments for this mark of your 
polite attention, particularly for the exalted compliment 
which accompanied it." — Washington to Thomas Erskine. 

The exalted compliment referred to by Washington consisted of the follow- 
ing sentiment written by Mr. Erskine, afterward the celebrated Lord Ers- 
kine, on a blank page of his pamphlet : " I have taken the liberty to intro- 
duce your august and immortal name in a short sentence which is to be 
found in the book I send to you. I have a large acquaintance among the 
most valuable and exalted classes of men ; but you are the only human 
being for whom I ever felt an awful reverence. I sincerely pray God to 
grant a long and serene evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the uni- 
versal happiness of the world." 

SATURDAY, JULY 15. 

At Mount Vernon : " Our crop of Wheat this year, from 
the best information I have been able to obtain, will be 
found very short, owing to three causes; an uncommon 
drought last autumn, a severe winter with but little snow to 
protect it, and which is still more to be regretted, to what 
with us is denominated the Hessian fly, which has spread 
devastation, more or less, in all quarters ; nor has the later 
wheat escaped the rust." — Washington to Sir John Sinclair. 

SUNDAY, JULY 23. 

At Mount Vernon : " Your mamma went from here (with 
your sister Nelly) to Hope Park, on "Wednesday, and is as 

1 Phineas Bond, Consul-General from Great Britain for the Middle and 
Southern States. 
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well as usual. Your sister Law and child, were well on that 
day ; and Mr., Mrs., and Eleanor Peter are all well at this 
place now, and many others in the house, among whom are 
Mr. Vblney and Mr. William Morris." — Washington to 
George Washington Parke Gustis. 

" General "Washington, who hated free-thinkers, was of course not very 
disposed to caress Volney, and indeed, as President, had declined to notice 
the French emigrants. Volney, however, paid him a visit at Mount Ver- 
non, where he was received ion gre, mal gri, and entertained with the usual 
kindness shown to strangers. When about to depart he asked the general 
for a circular letter that might procure him aid and attention on the long 
tour he was about commencing. Washington wrote a few lines, which 
Volney considered, it was said, either equivocal praise or much too feeble for 
his exalted merit, hence the degrading manner in which he speaks of that 
superlatively great man. As well as I remember, the note was in substance 
thus : ' Monsieur Volney, who has become so celebrated by his works, need 
only be named in order to be known in whatever part of the United States 
he may travel.'" 1 — Recollections of Samuel Breck (1771—1862). Philadel- 
phia, 1877. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 29. 

At Mount Yernon : " Your grandmamma (who is pre- 
vented writing to you by General Spotswood and family's 
being here) has been a good deal indisposed by swelling on 
one side of her face, but it is now much better. The rest of 
the family within doors are all well." — Washington to George 
Washington Parke Custis. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBBB 8. 

At Mount Yernon : " October 8. — Gave G. "W". La Fayette 
a check on the Bank of Alexandria for the purpose of defray- 
ing his expenses to France, $300." 2 — Washington's Cash- 
Book. 

" October 8. — This letter I hope and expect will be presented to you by 
your son, who is highly deserving of such parents as you and your amiable 
lady. . . . His conduct, since he first set his feet on American ground, has 
been exemplary in every point of view, such as has gained him the esteem, 

1 " C. Volney needs no recommendation from Geo. Washington" were the 
words used. 

s George Washington Lafayette and his tutor M. Frestel sailed from New 
York for France on the 26th of October. 
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affection, and confidence of all who have had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. His filial affection and duty, and his ardent desire to embrace his 
parents and sisters in the first moments of their release, would not allow 
him to wait the authentic account of this much desired event ; hut, at the 
same time that I'suggested the propriety of this, I could not withhold my 
assent to the gratification of his wishes to fly to the arms of those whom he 
holds most dear, persuaded as he is from the information he has received, 
that he shall find you all in Paris. 

" M. Prestel has been a true Mentor to George. No parent could have 
been more attentive to a favorite son ; and he richly merits all that can be 
said of his virtues, of his good sense, and of his prudence. Both your son 
and he carry with them the vows and regrets of this family, and all who 
know them. And you may be assured, that yourself never stood higher in 
the affections of the people of this country, than at the present moment." — 
Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

At Mount Vernon : " I suffered every attack, that was 
made upon my executive conduct, to pass unnoticed while I 
remained in public office, well knowing, that, if the general 
tenor of it would not stand the test of investigation, a news- 
paper vindication would be of little avail ; but, as immense 
pains have been taken to disseminate these counterfeit letters, 
I conceived it a justice due to my own character and to 
posterity to disavow them in explicit terms ; and this I did 
in a letter directed to the Secretary of State, to be filed in 
his office, the day on which I closed my administration. 
This letter has since been published in the gazettes by the 
head of that department." — Washington to William Gordon. 

In allusion to the republication in 1796 of a series of letters originally 
published at London in June, 1777, under the title of " Letters from Gen- 
eral Washington to several of his Friends in the year 1776, in which are set 
forth a fairer and fuller view of American Politics, than ever yet transpired 
or the Public could be made acquainted with through any other channel," 
none of which, however, were written by Washington. 

These spurious Utters, purporting to have been written in the months 
of June and July, 1776, were seven in number, five addressed to Lund 
Washington, manager of the Mount Vernon estate, one to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, and one to John Parke Custis, her son ; " the first draughts, or foul 
copies," of which were said to have been found in a small portmanteau 
taken from a servant of the general, at Port Lee, in November, 1776. 

These letters were reprinted at New York in 1778, at Philadelphia in 
1795. and at London and New York, with other letters, in 1796, with the 
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title: " Epistles, domestic, confidential, and official from General Wash- 
ington, etc." The appearance of the latter publication called out a letter 
from "Washington (March 3, 1797) to Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State, 
in which he declared them to be base forgeries, and that he had never seen 
or heard of them until they appeared in print. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Mount Yernon : " An eight years absence from home 
(except occasional short visits to it), has thrown my building, 
and other matters of private concern, into so much disorder, 
that at no period of my life have I ever been more engaged, 
than in the last six or eight months, to repair & bring them 
into tune again. This has prevented me from looking into 
the Agricultural Surveys of the Counties of England & 
Scotland with the attention I propose to do the ensuing 
Winter. I shall certainly be very desirous of having a com- 
pleat sett of them, and if any are missing will apply accord- 
ingly, as it is my intention to have them classed, and bound 
neatly." — Washington to Sir John Sinclair. 

Sir John Sinclair, a Scottish nobleman distinguished for his statistical 
publications and philanthropy, was a frequent correspondent of "Washington 
on agricultural matters, in which he took great interest of a practical 
nature. He was the founder of the Board of Agriculture in Scotland (1793) 
and its first president. Sinclair published at London in 1800, in fac-simile, 
the letters addressed to him by "Washington on " agriculture and other in- 
teresting topics," to which was appended a brief sketch of the character of 
the writer. From this we make the following extract : 

"Is there, on the whole, any individual, either in ancient or modern 
history, who has prouder claims to distinction and pre-eminence, than the 
great character whose letters this volume contains ? His military talents 
were early celebrated ; first in the service of Great Britain, and afterwards 
in that of America. His powers as a statesman, and as the founder of a 
constitution, which with British prejudices, I may consider as inferior to 
our own, but which promises to secure the happiness of the great nation it 
was formed to govern, cannot possibly be questioned. His public virtue, 
as the uncorrupted magistrate of a free people, who reluctantly received 
supreme authority, when it was judged necessary for the public good for 
him to assume it, and who anxiously wished to resign it into their hands 
when it could be done with public safety, can hardly be equalled in history. 
His literary endowments were unquestionably of a superior order ; his 
letters in this collection, his addresses to the American Congress, and his 
farewell oration, when he quitted, for the last time, the Presidency of the 
United States, are models of each species of composition. His closing a 

Vol. xxi. — 14 
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well-spent life, after a short illness, without having his strength or faculties 
impaired by any previous disorder or any untoward circumstance having 
occurred, that would materially affect his feelings, or could possibly tarnish 
his fame, is an uncommon instance of good fortune. The scene in which he 
acted also, and the object which he achieved, are the most memorable which 
history furnishes. For it was such a man alone, who by combining the 
force, and commanding the confidence, of thirteen separate states, could 
have dissolved those ties which subjected America to Europe, and to whom 
the political separation of two worlds is to be attributed. But, above all, 
what distinguished this celebrated warrior and statesman is, that to all those 
military and public talents, and to those literary endowments, which are so 
rarely united in the same person, he added the practice of every virtue that 
could adorn the private individual. It were in vain for me to attempt 
adequately to express the ideas I entertain of a character in every respect 
so peculiarly splendid. The pen of the immortal Shakspeare is alone com- 
petent to the task, and on the tombstone of the illustrious Washington let 
it be engraved, — 

" ' His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed In him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world,— This was a man, 

take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again.' " 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 

At Mount Vernon : " The running off of my cook has 
been a most inconvenient thing to this family, and what 
rendered it more disagreeable, is that I had resolved never 
to become the Master of another slave by purchase, but this 
resolution I fear I must break. I have endeavored to hire, 
black or white, but am not yet supplied." — Washington to 
George Lewis. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

At Mount Vernon : " To have steered my bark amid the 
intricacies of variegated public employment to a haven of 
rest with an approving conscience, and, while receiving the 
approbation of my own country for the part I have acted, 
to meet similar proofs of it from many of the moderate and 
virtuous of other countries, consummates my greatest wish 
and all my ambition, and in my eye is more precious than 
any thing that power or riches could have bestowed." — 
Washington to John Lvzac, Professor in the University at 
Leyden. 
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Prom the beginning of the American Revolution, Professor Luzac had 
acted a zealous part in favor of the friends of liberty ; and, as editor of the 
Leyden Gazette for many years, had ably promulgated the principles of free- 
dom, and defended the cause and conduct of those who were struggling to 
establish them. To no pen in Europe were the United States so much in- 
debted for a just representation of their affairs and defence of their rights 
as to that of Professor Luzac. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

At Mount Vernon: "A very severe winter has com- 
menced, since the first of November we have hardly ex- 
perienced a moderate day; heavy rains following severe 
frosts have done more damage to the winter grain now 
growing than I recollect ever to have seen — at this moment 
and for several days past all the Creeks and small "Waters 
are hard bound with ice — and if the navigation of the 
River is not entirely stoped is yet very much impeded by 
it." — Washington to John Marshall, at Paris. 1 



1798. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3. 

At Alexandria: "January 3. — M ra Washington, myself 
&c a went to Alexandria & dined with M r Fitzhugh." — Wash- 
ington's Diary. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 8. 

At Mount Vernon : " January 8. — A M r Marshall Music 
Master came here — Tuned Nelly Custis's Harpsicord & 
returned after dinner." — Washington's Diary. 

" Nelly Custis's Harpsicord, " which was presented to her by "Washington, 
is now at Mount Vernon. Lossing, in his Mount Vernon and its Associations, 
says, " The best teachers were employed to instruct Nelly in the use of the 
harpsichord, and her grandmother made her practise upon it four or five 
hours every day. ' The poor girl,' says her brother, the late Mr. Custis, 
1 would play and cry, and cry and play, for long hours, under the imme- 
diate eye of her grandmother, a rigid disciplinarian in all things.' " 



1 As one of the envoys from the United States, in conjunction with 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 15. 

At Alexandria : " January 15. — I went to Alexandria to a 
meeting of the Stockholders of that Bank to an Election 
of Directors." — Washington's Diary. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 

At George Town : " February 7. — Went to a meet* of the 
Potomak C° in George Town — Dined at Col Fitzgeralds & 
lodged at M r T. Peters. February 8. — Visited the Public 
build gs in the Morn g met the Comp y at the Union Tavern & 
dined there — lodged as before "Weather very cold. February 
9. — Returned home to Dinner." — Washington's Diary. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

At Alexandria : " February 12. — "Went with the family to 
a Ball in Alex* given by the Citizens of it & its vicinity in 
commemoration of the anniversary of my birth day." — 
Washington's Diary. 

The Gregorian, or " New Style" of computing the length of the year, 
although promulgated in 1582, was not adopted by Great Britain until 1751, 
nineteen years after the birth of Washington. It was then enacted that 
eleven nominal days should he omitted ; Wednesday the second of September, 
1752, being made the last day of " Old Style," and the next day (Thursday) 
counted the fourteenth instead of the third. After that date Washington's 
birthday would be February twenty-second instead of February eleventh. 
In some localities the " Old Style" remained in use for a long time, espe- 
cially in the case of birthdays. The anniversary ball at Alexandria, it will 
be noticed, was held on the twelfth, in consequence of the eleventh of Feb- 
ruary, 1798, falling on Sunday. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

At Mount Vernon : " February 14. — M r Alex r Spotswood 
& "Wife & M r Field* Lewis l & M r Lear came to dinner the 
latter returned afterwards. February 15. — M r Field 8 Lewis 

1 Washington's sister Betty, who married in 1760 Colonel Fielding Lewis, 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, had six children: Fielding (above mentioned), 
Betty, who married Charles Carter, George Fielding, Robert, Howell, and 
Iiawrence. There were other children, who died young. Colonel Lewis 
died December, 1781, and Betty Washington, who was his second wife, died 
March 31, 1797. 
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went away after dinner. February 16. — M r & M M Spotswood 
left us after breakfast." — Washington's Diary. 

SUNDAY, MAECH 4. 

At Mount Yernon : " March 4. — Doct r Stuart came to 
dinner. March 5. — Doct r Stuart left this, to accompany 
"Washington Custis to S* Johns College at Annapolis." — 
Washington's Diary. 

SUNDAY, MAECH 18. 

At Mount Vernon : " March 18. — M r Steer Sen r & Jun r 
Miss Steer & M™ Vanhaven dined here & returned to Alex* 
afterwards. . . . March 19. — Dined with M" "Washington 
&ca. at M r Thomson Mason's." — Washington's Diary. 

TUESDAY, MAECH 20. 

At Mount Vernon : " March 20. — M r Law 8 "Washington 
of Chotanck & M r Law "Washington of Belmont came to 
Dinner — Albin Eawlins came to live with me as Clerk." — 
Washington's Diary. 

Lawrence Washington, of Chotank, was a descendant of Lawrence the 
Immigrant, the brother of John Washington, the great-grandfather of 
General Washington. In his will the General bequeathed him a gold-headed 
cane and also a spy-glass carried in the Eevolution, designating him as the 
acquaintance and friend of his juvenile years. Lawrence Washington, of 
Belmont, Fairfax County, was probably another descendant of Lawrence 
the Immigrant. 

TUESDAY, MAECH 27. 

At Mount Vernon : " March 27. — M r Charles Carroll Jun 
[son of Charles Carroll of Carrollton] & M r "Will m Lee came 
to dinner. March 28. — M r Carroll & M r Lee went away after 
breakfast & the family here went to dine with M r Nichols." 
— Washington's Diary. 

The visit of young Mr. Carroll having given rise at Annapolis to a rumor 
that it was made with the intention of paying his addresses t» Nelly Custis, 
her brother wrote to the General in allusion to it, saying, "I think it a most 
desirable match, and wish that it may take place with all my heart." In 
reply, under date of April 15, Washington wrote, " Young M r Carroll 
came here about a fortnight ago to dinner, and left us next morning after 
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breakfast. If his object was such as you say has been reported, it was not 
declared here ; and therefore, the less is said upon the subject, particularly 
by your sister's friends, the more prudent it will be until the subject developes 
itself more." 

But youthful alliances are not always made at the nod of Dame Eumor, 
nor are they always controlled by the wishes of relatives. Nelly Custis 
married, February 22, 1799, at Mount Vernon, Lawrence Lewis, a nephew 
of Washington ; and Charles Carroll, Junior, found, in the following year, 
a bride at Philadelphia in Harriet, a daughter of Benjamin Chew. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 31. 

At Mount Vernon : " March 31. — A M r Tevot a French 
Gentleman recom 4 by Count de Rochambeau dined here — 
& a M r [Jonathan] Freeman Member in Congress from N : 
Hamp. came in the afternoon & returned." — Washington's 
Diary. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 13. 

At Mount Vernon : " April 13. — Gen 1 [Henry] Lee came 
to dinner & Col Heath & son in the aftern". April 14. — 
Gen 1 Lee & Col Heath went away after breakfast." — Wash- 
ington's Diary. 

MONDAY, APRIL 16. 

At Alexandria : " April 16. — I went to Alex* to an Election 
of Delegates for the C ty of Fairfax — voted for Mess M "West 
& Jn° Herbert — returned to Dinner." — Washington's Diary. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 

At Alexandria : " May 9. — I went to the Proclam" sermon 
in Alexandria." — Washington's Diary. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 16. 

At Mount Vernon : " A century hence, if this country 
keeps united (and it is surely its policy and interest to do it), 
will produce a city, though not as large as London, yet of a 
magnitude inferior to few others in Europe, on the banks 
of the Potomac, where one is now establishing for the per- 
manent seat of the government of the United States, 
between Alexandria and Georgetown, on the Maryland side 
of the river; a situation not excelled, for commanding pros- 
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pect, good water, salubrious air, and safe harbour, by any 
in the world ; and where elegant buildings are erecting and 
in forwardness for the reception of Congress in the year 
1800." — Washington to Mrs. S. Fairfax. 1 

SATUKDAY, MAT 19. 

At Hope Park : 2 " May 19. — About 8 Oclock in the fore- 
noon M rs Washington & myself sat out on a visit to Hope 
Park & the Federal City. — Got to the former to Dinner and 
remained there until Morning when we proceeded to the 
City." — Washington's Diary. 

SUNDAY, MAY 20. 

At Washington City: "May 20.— Dined at M r Tho s 
Peter's & remained there until Wednesday, and then went 
to M* Law's & remained there until friday [May 25] when 
we sat out on our return home & called at Mount Eagle to 
take our leave of the Rev 4 M r Fairfax who was on the point 
of Embarking for England." — Washington's Diary. 

SUNDAY, MAY 27. 

At Mount Vernon : " An absence for more than eight 
days from home, on a visit to our friends in the Federal 
City, is offered as an apology for my not giving your polite 
and obliging favor of the 9th instant an earlier acknowledg- 
ment. I pray you now, my good Sir, to accept my best 
thanks for the pamphlet, and the song which accompanied 
it." — Washington to Joseph Hopkinson. 

The song referred to in the above quoted letter was the national air, 
" Hail Columbia," the words of which were written by Joseph Hopkinson, 

1 Mrs. Fairfax (Sally Oary) was the widow of George William Fairfax, of 
"Belvoir," the neighbor and early friend of Washington. The Fairfaxes 
left Virginia in 1773, and settled at Bath, England, where Mr. Fairfax died, 
April 3, 1787. Mrs. Fairfax, for whom Washington in his early days had a 
sincere admiration, died at Bath in 1811. 

'Five miles northwest of Fairfax Court- House. Hope Park was the 
residence of Dr. David Stuart, who married the widow of John Parke 
Custis. For some time after their marriage (1783) the Stuarts lived at 
Abingdon, near Alexandria. 
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and adapted to the music of the "President's March," composed in 1789 
by a German named Feyles, who at the time was the leader of the orchestra 
at the John Street Theatre in New York. "Hail Columbia" was first sung 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, by Gilbert Pox on the evening 
of Wednesday, the 25th of April, 1798. x Judge Hopkinson, alluding to the 
song in his letter to Washington of May 9, said, " As to the song it was 
a hasty composition, and can pretend to very little extrinsic merit — yet I 
believe its public reception has at least equalled any thing of the kind. The 
Theatres here [Philadelphia] and at New York have resounded with it 
night after night, and men and boys in the streets sing it as they go." 

TUESDAY, MAY 29. 

At Alexandria : " May 29. — "Went up to Alex" on business 
& returned home to dinner." — Washington's Diary. 

THURSDAY, MAY 81. 

At Mount Vernon: " May 31. — M* Delivs of Bremen & 
a M r Pekmoller of Hamburgh dined here & returned after- 
wards." — Washington's Diary. 

A letter from one of these gentlemen, written in 1858, at the age of eighty- 
four, is quoted on page 460 of Custis's Recollections of TKasfrmjrfora, in which, 
after referring to some pictures of the Washington family which hung in 
his hall, he says, " They vividly call to my mind the day — the proudest of 
my life — that I passed upon the beautiful banks of the Potomac, in the 
family of the best and greatest personage that the world has ever produced. 
It was in May 1798, now nearly sixty-one years ago. I was seated at his 
right hand at dinner, and I recollect as distinctly his majestic bearing as if 
it were yesterday. Though of mortality, his overpowering presence in- 
spired an impression that he belonged to immortality. His stateliness, his 
serene face, the perfect simplicity of his manners, his modest demeanor, 
and the words of wisdom which he uttered, led me irresistibly to the belief 
that he was an emanation from the Omnipotent, for the marvellous work 
that he had just then consummated. It was my good fortune to contem- 
plate him in his retirement — after he had left nothing undone that he could 
perform for the republic of his creation, and after he had quitted office for 
ever ! What a privilege I enjoyed in being his welcome guest ! Of the 



i "New Theatre. MK. FOX'S NIGHT. This Evening, April 25, BY 
DESIRE. THE ITALIAN MONK. . . . End of the Play, 'More 
Sack.' An Epilogue, in the character of Sir John Falstaff, to be spoken by 
Mr. Warren. After which, an intire new song, (written by a Citizen of 
Philadelphia) to the tune of the ' President's March,' will be sung by Mr. 
Pox; accompanied by the full band, and a grand chorus." — Claypoole's 
American Daily Advertiser, Wednesday, April, 25, 1798. 
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240,000,000*of people in Europe, I imagine I am the only person, since the 
death of Lafayette, who was so favored as to break bread and take wine 
with "Washington at his own table." 

SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 

At Mount Vernon : " June 2. — M r Law & a Polish Gen- 
tleman [Mr. Niemcewitz] the Companion of General Kos- 
ciaski came here to dinner, as did Miss Lee of Green Spring x 
with Nelly Custis who returnd to day [from Hope Park]." 

— Washington's Diary. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 

At Alexandria : " July 4. — Went up to the Celebration 
of the Anniversary of Independance and dined in the Spring 
Gardens near Alex* with a large Comp" of the Civil & Mili- 
tary of Fairfax County." — Washington's Diary. 

"Alexandria, July 7. — The 23d Anniversary of American Independence 
was celebrated by the inhabitants of this town, on Wednesday last, with 
the greatest harmony and conviviality. — Every thing conspired to render 
the business of the day a varied scene of patriotism and social joy ; and the 
dignified presence of the beloved WASHINGTON, our illustrious neighbor, 
gave such a high colouring to the tout ensemble, that nothing was wanting 
to complete the picture. The auspicious morning was ushered in by a dis- 
charge of sixteen guns. At 10 o'clock the uniform companies paraded; and, 
it must be acknowledged, their appearance was such as entitles them to the 
greatest credit, while it reflects honor on their officers and the town — it was 
perfectly military : . . . The different corps were reviewed in King street by 
General Washington, and Col. Little, who expressed the highest satisfaction 
at their appearance and manosuvring ; after which they proceeded to the 
Episcopal Church, where a suitable discourse was delivered by the Eev. 
Dr. Davis. Of this discourse I may say, with the expressive Collins, it 
was 

' ' ' Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime. ' 

" A dinner was prepared at Spring Gardens by Mr. John Stavely ; which, 
considering the number of citizens and military that partook of it (between 
4 and 600) was conducted with the greatest propriety and decorum. — Lud- 
well Lee, esq. presided at the head of the table — the foot was honored by 
Col. Charles Little. . . . GEN. WASHINGTON was escorted into town 
by a detachment from the troop of Dragoons. He was dressed in full uni- 
form, and appeared in good health and spirits. The troops went through a 



1 Cornelia Lee, daughter of William Lee, a brother of Eichard Henry 
Lee. 
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number of military evolutions during the day, with all of which the Gen- 
eral was particularly pleased, and bestowed many encomiums on their mar- 
tial appearance." — Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser, July 19. 

THUBSDAY, JULY 5. 

At Mount Vernon : " The President's letter to me [of 
June 22], though not so expressed in terms, is nevertheless 
strongly indicative of a wish, that I should take charge of 
the military force of this country ; and, if I take his mean- 
ing right, to aid also in the selection of the general officers. 
The appointment of these is important, hut of those of the 
general staff all-important ; insomuch that, if I am looked 
to as the commander-in-chief, I must be allowed to choose 
such as will be agreeable to me. To say more at present 
would be unnecessary ; first, because an army may not be 
wanted ; and, secondly, because I might not be indulged in 
this choice if it was." — Washington to James McHenry. 

On the 28th of May a law was passed by Congress, authorizing the Presi- 
dent, " in the event of a declaration of war against the United States, or of 
actual invasion of their territory by a foreign power, or of imminent danger 
of such invasion discovered in his opinion to exist, before the next session 
of Congress, to cause to be enlisted, and to call into actual service, a number 
of troops not exceeding ten thousand non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates, to be enlisted for a term not exceeding three years." Au- 
thority was also given to the President to organize the army, with a suit- 
able number of major-generals and other officers, into corps of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry ; and, in short, to make every arrangement for pre- 
paring the forces for actual service. This was called a Provisional Army, 
The measure was adopted in consequence of the threatening aspect of affairs 
between Prance and the United States. The causes and particulars are 
briefly stated in Marshall's Life of Washington, Vol. V. pp. 735-746. 

PRIDAY, JULY 6. 

At Mount Vernon : " July 6. — Doctors Thornton * & Dal- 
son — M 1 Ludwell Lee, Lady & Miss Armistead, & M 1 David 

1 Dr. William Thornton, a West Indian by birth. He was educated as 
a physician and lived for many years in Philadelphia. Dr. Thornton, who 
was a skilled architect, drew the plans and superintended the erection, in its 
early stages, of the first Capitol building at Washington City. He was the 
first head of the Patent Office. 
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Randolph & a Son of Col R. Kidder Mead * came here to 
Dinner, the two last proceeded to Alex" afterwards. July 7. 
— M r R. Bland Lee & M r Hodgden came here to dinner & 
M 1 Ludwell Lee & Lady went away after Din." — Washing- 
ton's Diary. 

THURSDAY, JULY 12. 

At Mount Vernon : " July 12. — The following Comp 7 
dined here Col 08 Fitzgerald & Simms M r Herbert & Son — 
Doct* Craik & Son — M r L : Lee Col Ramsay — Cap Young & 
L' Jones M r Potts W m Wilson, M r Porter Doctf Cook M r 
Riddle M r Lear M r Tracy — & six Ladies & 4 Gent" from M r 
Rogers." — Washington's Diary. 

FRIDAY, JULY 13. 

At Mount Vernon : " I had the honor, on the evening of 
the 11 th instant, to receive from the hands of the Secretary 
of "War 2 your favor of the 7th. announcing that you had, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed me 
lieutenant-general and commander-in-chief of all the armies 
raised or to be raised for the service of the United States. 3 

" I cannot express how greatly affected I am at this new 
proof of public confidence, and the highly flattering manner 
in which you have been pleased to make the communication; 
at the same time I must not conceal from you my earnest 
wish, that the choice had fallen on a man less declined in 
years, and better qualified to encounter the usual vicissitudes 
of war." — Washington to John Adams, President of the United 
States. 



1 Richard Kidder Meade, an aide to General "Washington in the Rev- 
olution, and the father of William Meade, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Virginia 1841-62. 

2 " July 11. — M r M'Henry — Sec^ of War came in the evening. July 14. 
— The Sec* of War left this after dinner." — Washington's Diary. 

3 On the 2d of July the President nominated to the Senate " Q-eorge 
Washington, of Mount Vernon, to be Lieutenant General and Commander 
in Chief of all the armies raised or to be raised, in the United States." The 
nomination was unanimously confirmed by the Senate the next day. 
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In continuing this letter, Washington said, "It was not possible for me 
to remain ignorant of, or indifferent to recent transactions. The conduct of 
the Directory of France towards our country, their insidious hostilities to 
its government, their various practices to withdraw the affections of the 
people from it, the evident tendency of their arts and those of their agents 
to countenance and invigorate opposition, their disregard of solemn treaties 
and the laws of nations, their war upon our defenceless commerce, their 
treatment of our minister of peace, and their demands amounting to tribute, 
could not fail to excite in me corresponding sentiments with those, which 
my countrymen have so generally expressed in their affectionate addresses to 
you. Believe me, Sir, no one can more cordially approve of the wise and 
prudent measures of your administration. They ought to inspire universal 
confidence, and will no doubt, combined with the state of things, call from 
Congress such laws and means, as will enable you to meet the full force and 
extent of the crisis. 

" Satisfied, therefore, that you have sincerely wished and endeavoured to 
avert war, and exhausted to the last drop the cup of reconciliation, we can 
with' pure hearts appeal to Heaven for the justice of our cause, and may 
confidently trust the final result to that kind Providence, which has hereto- 
fore and so often signally favored the people of these United States. 

" Thinking in this manner and feeling how incumbent it is upon every 
person of every description to contribute at all times to his country's welfare, 
and especially in a moment like the present, when every thing we hold dear 
is so seriously threatened, I have finally determined to accept the commis- 
sion of commander-in-chief of the armies of the United States ; 1 with the 



1 " John Adams President of the United Stales of America. To all who 
shall see these Presents Greetings : Know Ye, That reposing special Trust 
and Confidence in the Patriotism, Valour, Fidelity and Abilities of George 
"Washington I have nominated and by and with the Advice and Consent of 
the Senate, do appoint him Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief 
of all the Armies raised or to be raised for the Service of the United States : 
He is therefore carefully and diligently to discharge the Duty of Lieutenant 
General & Commander in Chief by doing and performing all Manner of 
Things thereunto belonging : And I do Strictly charge and require all 
Officers and Soldiers under his Command, to be obedient to his orders as 
Lieutenant General & Commander in Chief: And he is to observe and 
Follow such Orders and Directions from time to time, as he shall receive 
from me, or the Future President of the United States of America, This 
Commission to continue in Force during the Pleasure of the President of 
the United States for the Time being. Given under my Hand, at Philadel- 
phia this Fourth day of July in the Year of our Lord One thousand seven 
Hundred and ninety eight and in the twenty third Year of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States. 

" John Adams. 

" Jambs McHenry Secry. of "War." 
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reserve only, that I shall not be called into the field until the army is in a 
situation to require my presence, or it becomes indispensable by the urgency 
of circumstances." 

FRIDAY, JULY 20. 

At Alexandria : " July 20. — "Went up to Alex* with M M 
W & Miss Cus[tis], dined at Doct r Craiks ret 4 in ye" aftV 
— Washington's Diary. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 

At Mount Vernon : " I little imagined, when I took my 
last leave of the walks of public life, that any event could 
bring me again on a public theatre. But the unjust conduct 
of France towards these United States has been and 
continues to be such, that it must be opposed by a firm and 
manly resistance, or we shall not only hazard the subjuga- 
tion of our government, but the independence of our nation 
also ; both being evidently struck at by a lawless, domineer- 
ing power, which respects no rights, and is restrained by no 
treaties, when it is found inconvenient to observe them." — 
Washington to Dr. James Anderson. 

FBIDAY, JULY 27. 

At Mount Vernon : " The Greyheads of Alexandria, 
pretty numerous it seems, and composed of all the respect- 
able old People of the place ; having formed themselves 
into a company [of infantry] for the defence of the Town & 
its Vicinity, are in want of Colors ; and it being intimated 
that the Presentation of them by Mrs. Washington would 
be flattering to them ; I take the liberty of requesting the 
favor of you to have made and sent to me as soon as it is 
convenient, such as will be appropriate to the occasion. 
Handsome, but not more expensive than becomes Republi- 
cans (not Bachite Republicans) is req d . If you think a 
Motto would be proper, the choice of one ' chaste & un- 
assuming' — is left to your own judgment." — Washington to 
James McHenry. 

" ALEXANDRIA, November 1.— Tuesday last [October 30], being the 
anniversary of the birth day of our beloved and patriotic President John 
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Adams, was observed in this town with military honours. The uniform 
companies of militia, and the company of Silver Grays, went through a 
variety of manoeuvres and evolutions, under the command of Captain 
George Deneale. After firing several rounds in evidence of their attach- 
ment to this good man, as well as to shew that they approbated his conduct 
towards the insidious French Directory, they retired in the evening with 
the utmost decorum and harmony. 

"A stand of colours, presented by the respected consort of our venerable 
Cincinnatus to the company of Silver Grays, was displayed for the first time 
on that day ; and, though a variety of incidents prevented their being en- 
tirely completed, they had a very elegant appearance. The colours are com- 
posed of white silk ; the device is, however, on an azure blue ground. The 
Golden Eagle of America has a portrait of General Washington ' suspended 
from its beak, in one talon a bunch of arrows, in the other a branch of olive, 
and is surmounted by sixteen Stars, indicative of the number of States ! 
The motto— 'FIRM IN DEFENCE OF OUR COUNTRY!'"— day- 
poole's American Daily Advertiser, November 6. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 

At Alexandria : " August 6. — Went to Alex* to a meeting 
of the Pot C° — M r Bur : Bassett came home with me." — 

Washington's Diary. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 

At Mount Vernon : " Little did I think when my Valadie- 
tory address was presented to the people of the United 
States that any event would occur in my day that could 
draw me from the peaceful walks and tranquil shades of 
Mount Vernon : where I had fondly hoped to spend the 
remnant of a life, worn down with public cares, in rumi- 
nating upon the variegated scenes through which I have 
passed and in the contemplation of others which are yet in 
embrio. I will hope however that when the Despots of 
France find how much they have mistaken the American 
character, and how much they have been deceived by their 
partizans among us, that their senses will return to them and 



1 " In the account of the presentment of a flag by Mrs. "Washington, to 
the Silver Grays, published a few days since under the Alexandria head, in 
our paper, there was an error. Among other emblems, the flag contained 
a strong likeness of President Adams, and not of General "Washington, as 
there stated." — Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser, November 14. 
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an appeal to arms for the purpose of repeling an Invasion 
at least will be rendered unnecessary." — Washington to 
William Vans Murray. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 

At Mount Vernon : " August 20. — No ace' kept of the 
weather &c a from hence to the end of the Month — on ace' 
of my Sickness which commenced with a fever on the 19 th 
& lasted until the 24 th which left me debilitated." — Washing- 
ton's Diary. 

' ' September 3. — My last to you was dated the 20 th of August ; two days 
previous to which I had been seized with a fever, which I endeavoured to 
shake off by pursuing my usual rides and occupations ; but it continued to 
increase upon me ; when on the 21"' at night Dr. Oraik was called in, who it 
seems chose to have assistance, and on the 24 th procured such a remission as 
to admit bark. Since which I have been in a convalescent state, but too 
much debilitated to be permitted to attend much to business." — Washington 
to James McHenry. 

(To be continued. ) 



